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SAYONARA 


by GEORGE HERMAN 
Speech and Drama Depariment, Clarke College 


Sue Ahro'd as The Shrewish Wife, Linda Marcum as the 
Geisha Girl, and Karen Morrow as the Nobleman in a scene 
from the Clarke College Kabuki production, “Abstraction.” 


In the middle of the popular and highly praised motion 
picture Sayonara, the audience is treated to a rare and exciting 
moment when Ricardo Montalban as a Kabuki dancer per 
forms the difficult “Lion's Dance’ complete with chalk face, 
seven-foot mane, and the tra- 
ditional red-and-gold robes 
To the unfamiliar, sometimes 
shrieking, type of music 
known as joruri, Montalban 
prances, hops, and swings the 
lion's mane in a vast circular 
pattern as the samisen players 
squat stoically, but plainly vis- 
ible, on the same stage. It ts 
colorful, unapologetically the- 
atrical, and stimulating. 


And though it is classical 





theatre, it is popular. 

It is strange that a form of 
theatre that has so much in 
common with our Western 
musical theatre is still rela- 
tively unknown to American 
audiences. Four seasons past George Herman 
S. Hurok brought a Japanese 
Kabuki company to metropolitan America in a program of 
their traditional plays, eliciting favorable critical comment and 
great interest among the Broadway producers and writers. Here 
was a relatively unfamiliar theatre—mostly sung and danced 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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NEWS NOTES 








Community 

Mobile Theatre Guild, Mobile, Alabama—Antigone, 
Jan. 8-11; The Song of Bernadette, Feb. 12-15. 

The Catholic Theatre Guild, Evansville, Indiana—--The 
Taming of the Shrew (Players, Inc.), Jan. 26; The Co- 
median, Feb. 16, 17; Incident at a Grave, March 15, 16; 
The Loud Red Patrick, April 13, 14; Annual Card Party 
and Stage Show, April 30. (Have opened their own play- 
house, taking on a $17,000 debt.) 

The Catholic Theatre of Detroit, Michigan — Look 
Who's Here, Jan. 17, 18. 

Catholic Theatre of Rochester, New York—The Lady’s 
Not For Burning, Feb. 7-9. 

The Genesian Players, Union City, New Jersey—Song 
Out of Sorrow, Dec. 1, directed by Mr. Francis Meehan. 

Blackfriars’ Guild of N. Y. Inc.—The King’s Standards 
by Costa Du Rels (3 act play about the Worker-Priests of 
Paris), Feb. 10-April 1. 


Parish 
Holy Family Players, Rochester, New York — The 


Gingham Girl, Feb. 11-13. 


College 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Washington—I Re- 
member Mama (with guest artist, Leola Hancock), Jan. 
19, 20. 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Ohio- 
Speech and Drama Festival, March 1; Everywoman 
(adapted by Miss Sara Thompson of the faculty, to be pre- 
sented in arena), March 11; Annual inter-class one-act play 
tournament (student directed and student produced), 
March 28; Romance of the Willow Pattern, May 20; Li- 
turgical Pageant for the 19th North American Liturgical 
Week, Aug. 18. 

Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania — Tam- 
ing of the Shrew, March 19-23. 

Ursuline College, London, Ontario—The Importance 
of Being Earnest, Dec. 13. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois —- Moor Born, 
Feb. 14-16. 

(Continued on page 12.) 





FLOODLIGHTS 





KLIEGSUN — Produces a brilliant shaft of light 
with essentially parallel rays. Ideal for creating sun- 
light or moonlight effects. Adjustable from a very 


narrow beam to a medium beam allowing unit to be 
also used for backlighting and sidelighting. Model 
1143 takes 1000, 1500 or 2000 watt lamp. 


SCOOP FLOODLIGHTS — Wide, even mY 
beam for lighting background surfaces. Especially 
designed for cyclorama floodlighting. Excellent for — 
door and window backings or tonal flood lighting of 

stage setting. Model 1122 — 300/500 watts, Model 

1155 500/2000 watts. 


All units are available with either standard or QUIK- 
CHANGE color frames. For further details write to: 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE DIVISION \S 
‘lighting SCOOP 


LIEGL BROs. **™ 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CoO. INC 
321 W. SOth ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 





KLIEGSUN 
No. 1143E 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIEGLIGHTS 
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From the Presidents Desk... 


At this point in the year I would like to summarize 
our program for Conference development and expansion. 


College Program 

We have attempted to strengthen our college program 
through the media of four services: the publication of 
CRITIQUE, the establishment of a Contact-Placement 
Service, the compilation of a directory of Catholic Univer- 
sities and Colleges which offer training in speech and 
drama, organization of a college drama club handbook. As 
of the moment, CRITIQUE is a reality; and I would like 
to congratulate everyone concerned with its publication. 
With the spring issue of CRITIQUE, the Contact-Place- 
ment service will be in full swing. The directory and hand- 
book should be completed in early summer. 


High School Program 

Beyond the advantages indirectly accruing to the high 
schools through the expansion of the college program, our 
High School program will also be enhanced with the June 
publication of the handbook, since with it we will inaugu- 
rate a point system and a new award system culminating in 
the Order of St. Genesius. The handbook will also contain 
other aids for well-integrated and exciting drama club ac- 
tivities on the secondary level. 


The Playwrighting Workshop and Festival 


Through the generosity of all those who have contrib- 
uted and will contribute to the Living Endowment, we will 
sponsor our first Catholic Playwrighting Workshop at Loy- 
ola University, Chicago, June 9-13. This will be one of our 
most constructive efforts thus far to influence the national 
scene by promoting Christian values at the very roots of 
drama, namely at the playwrighting level. I feel very 
strongly that this will be a prolific source of blessings for 
the Church, for the Conference, for educational and, even- 
tually, for commercial theatre. 

Again, through the vision of those who have pledged 
to do an original Catholic script next year, we will have a 
network of local production laboratories for all available 
original scripts which come either from the Workshop or 
from other sources of Catholic Theatre activity. The Con- 
ference next fall will publish for Festival purposes approxi- 
mately 10 new full length plays and 10 new one act plays. 
Through the income derived from the royalties and script 
sales of these plays, we hope to be able to sponsor other 
workshops in succeeding years. 


In General 


In general, we have tried to intensify the achievements 
of the past by reinvigorating the monthly publication and 





by intensifying regional and unit activities. Through a 
heavy schedule of addresses at these various activities, we 
have tried to articulate, clarify and unify Conference ends 
and activities. The stage is set for many new and wonderful 
scenes. Now all that remains is for everyone to get into the 
act with the spirit of real troupers. We have the satisfaction 
not only of knowing the immense good which our united 
effort will achieve, but also the great fun we will have in 


doing it. 


Faithfully in St. Genesius, 


Fethep Sade 8.24, 








First production of the Immaculata Children's Theatre, Im- 
maculata High School, Washington, D.C., was “Heidi,” 


presented on January 25 and 26. 





“ACCENT ON ACCENTS" — No. | 
The First Dialect Record of its Kind! 
Available March 1958—Long Playing—$5.95 plus postage 


* * * 
ALL GENUINE ACCENTS, NOT IMITATIONS 
* * * 


Croatian German Italian Russian 
Dutch Greek Japanese Spanish 
French Hungarian Polish Viennese 
Yiddish 
* * > 


Made by students in the workshop course in English For Foreigners in 
Hunter College, New York City, under the careful supervision of 
Miss Gertrude Walsh and L. Leo Taub 

The fable by Aesop which serves as the vehicle for conveying the vari 
ous foreign patterns has been painstakingly and scientifically adapted 
so as to contain every sound of the English language, in statements, 
questions and exclamations 

Order now for delivery as soon as Released 


Sponsored ana Distributed by 


PARAMOUNT THEATRICAL SUPPLIES 


ALCONE CO. 
242 West 27th Street, New York |, N. Y. 
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LINNEBACH 
PROJECTOR 


by HOWARD BRANDSTON 
Tech. Asst., Brooklyn College 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of Alvin Cohen, 
Paramount Cosmetics. ) 
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Scenery has always been a major expense in the produc- 
tion of a play. Community theater groups, high schools and 
small colleges suffer most in this respect. This situation can be 
alleviated to some degree, however, by the use of projections. 

A Linnebach (form) projector can be constructed inex- 
pensively out of sheet metal (aluminum), masonite, or ply- 
wood. It is merely a box with one side open, and a slotted 
bottom to house a spot type lamp, socket and slide. The entire 
interior of the box should be painted flat black so that no re- 
flected light will distort the projected form or color pattern. 

In the construction of a Linnebach projector, make the 
box large, allow for ventilation, and use a mogul prefocus or 
a mogul bi-post socket so that the lamp filament will always 
be in the same position. A lamp of about 1500 or 2000 watts 
should be ample to meet most requirements. (A Mogul Pre- 
focus Socket, which will take a 1000 W to a 2000 W Lamp 
can be purchased from Paramount for $6.00). Make the slot 
a long one, for that will allow the Linnebach to be focused 
(as you would a fresnel or a baby spot) to cover a larger or 
smaller area. 

To determine the size of this box, it is necessary to know 
three things: 

1) the size of the area to be projected (the height and 
width of the cyclorama or drop). 

2) the approximate distance the projector will be placed 
in front of the area to be projected. 

3) the distance from the source (filament of the lamp ) 
to the slide. 

By application of the following formula, the size of the 
slide is determined, and that is the size of the opening in the 


box. 


size of slide s distance from source to slide 
Size of image stance from source to e 





This formula must be applied twice, once for height and 
once for width. e.g. A cyclorama (drop) 40 feet wide and 
20 feet high is to be projected upon from a distance of 15 feet, 
and the source will be approximately 1 foot away from the 

















slide. 
X_ (size of slide) - one foot breaks down tc 
40 feet (width) 15 feet 
x = 12. or 180 x = 5760 
480" (40' width) 180" (15') 

SOLUTION - 2' 8" width. 
x = 12 or 180 X = 2880 
240" (20' height) 180" (15') 


SOLUTION - 1' 4" Height 
The size of the slide is 2'8" wide and 1'4" high. 


Now that the projector is built, it will be necessary to 
make some slides. A cardboard cut-out will do to project a 
black and white form. If colored projections are desired, scenes 
may be painted on clear or colored “CINABEX”’ using Color- 
ine (Lamp Dip) or Pelikan’s Flo-Paque (obtained in an art- 
ist’s supply store.) The latter is easier to work with and will 
produce more satisfactory results in most cases. Another tech- 
nique is to glue CINABEX to CINABEX in different shapes 
and colors, using a thin layer of film cement. 

These slides will project best (None in great detail how- 
ever) if the projector is not facing too great an angle. If the 
cyclorama is curved, there will be some distortion also. This 
latter distortion can be allowed for in the construction of the 
Linnebach, if the slide (and the front of the Linnebach) is 
curved to correspond with the curve of the cyclorama. 

(The slide may be attached to the Linnebach by means of 


black elastic. ) 
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Season 


at Catholic U. 


Above left, The Merchant of Venice, December 6-21, 
directed by William H. Graham; above right, Billy 
Budd, October 25-November 9, directed by Joseph F. 
Lewis; at left, Players Incorporated production for 
1957-58 tour, Romeo and Juliet; at right, The Taming 
of the Shrew. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Sister Mary Angelita, B.V.M., and Therese Marie 
Cuny, co-chairmen of the Twelfth Biennial Convention in 
1959. (Convention planning committee in Philadelphia on 
March 1. The committee names will be published in a sub 
sequent issue) 
Robert Smett, Acting Executive Secretary 

Catholx 
Rev 


( Visiting 


Donald Hugh Dickinson, Chairman of the 


Playwrighting Workshop $8 
Urban Nagle, O.P., and Sister Mary Olive, S.P 


Assistant Chairmen 
lecturers to be announced) 


Sister M. LaVerne, O.S.F., College of St 
Joliet, Ill., Contact Placement Editor of CRITIQUE 


Workshop Board of Admissions: Rev. Urban Nagle, 
and Natalie White 


Cleveland Play Festival Chair 


Francis, 


Emmet Lavery, Sister Mary Olive, 
John H. Crocker, S.J 

man. (Twelve years ago, Mr. Crocker was first student busi 

ness manager at the initial Chicago Drama Festival) 
Committee on Awards and Committee on Foundations 


and Grants are in the process of organization 


FIv! 





Techniques of 


Voice and Body 


by Teddy Kinsey Handfeld 
CHAPTER III 

Undoubtedly the actor's greatest asset and most im- 
portant method of communication is his voice. It is pri- 
marily the actor's voice which carries the play to the audi- 
ence because a play is told in words, and for the audience 
to be interested in the story, they must hear and under- 
stand in order to be moved by it. The theater is large, and 
all of the audience cannot always see all the production, 
but all the audience can always hear all of the play if the 
actor has trained his voice to fill the theater. This ability 
should be the actor's most important acquisition. 

It would seem then, that a smart actor would learn first 
of all to project his voice without becoming hoarse so that 
he could always be heard at the back of the house. An actor 
cannot long remain interesting to an audience when they 
cannot hear him, no matter how interestingly he moves. If 
they are interested in movement without voice, they will 
go to the ballet. This ability to project the voice is the result 
of diaphragmatic breathing and can be learned from any 
good voice teacher. It is also possible to learn it from direct 
and continued exposure to a director who threatens murder 
unless you can be heard in the back row. Not only must the 
actor be heard, but he must also be able to be understood. 
This means that his diction must not only be clear, but be- 
cause of the eternal distance between the audience and him, 
it should be exaggeratingly sharp—-sharper than ordinary 
good speech. 

In addition to projecting his voice and having sharp 
diction, an actor must know how to interpret his lines and 
say them in such a way that they reflect his interpretation. 
This is frequently harder than it sounds, and many amateurs 
are totally unaware of the problem of reading the meaning 
out of a line of dialogue. The work of memorizing a line is 
not the same as the work of learning how to read the mean- 
ing out a line; in order to do this, the actor himself must 
know the meaning or else be an intuitive genius. Most 
actors, however, cannot communicate to an audience what 
they themselves do not know or understand—although they 
sometimes try. 

There are many vocal techniques an actor can use to 
insure that the audience will understand the real meaning 
in a line, but we don't have the required space to talk about 
all of them (the art of interpretation is frequently a two- 
semester course in school). However, one of the most im- 
portant techniques to learn is the use of vocal inflections. 
An inflection is a change in pitch or tone, by which the 
voice slides up or down. For example, there are many dif- 
ferent ways of saying, “oh” to imply different meanings 
simply by the change of inflection. If this is true, think of 
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all the different meanings in a sentence that could be read 
out by using different inflections—and it is important to 
choose just the right inflection to capture the heart of the 
meaning. It seems to me that this technique is of prime 
importance because an actor's tone carries more meaning 
than the words he says, or in other words, how an actor says 
something is often more important than what he says. Sec- 
ondly, an ability to use vocal inflection can be used to great 
advantage in clarifying lines for the audience. For instance, 
in the famous play, Macheth by Shakespeare, Macbeth says 
to Lady Macbeth while discussing the possibility of mur- 
dering King Duncan, :” 
Macbeth: If we should fail ? 

And Lady Macbeth replies: 

We fail! 

But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 

And we'll not fail. 
Now the phrase, “We fail!” said by the lady could mean 
two rather different things: Is it possible that we can fail ?; 
or, OK, then we fail, BUT screw your courage etc. It is up 
to the actor to clarify the phrase for the audience by the 
vocal inflections of his reading according to his own in- 
terpretation. 

In addition to these vocal abilities, the actor should so 
train his voice that he will have a pleasing tone if possible 
(Durante to the contrary) and an adequate range. This, 
of course, means work: exercises and drills over a long 
period of time. But no concert pianist ever played Bach or 
Beethoven without learning scales, and no actor ever 
achieved stardom with Shakespeare without training his 
voice. 

The actor's second most important means of communi- 
cation is his body. All his movements should help the audi- 
ence to visualize what he is saying or thinking. The audi- 
ence then not only hears, but sees what is going on (if 
they are not too far up in the balcony.) In order to accom- 
plish this job of visualizing the words and ideas by move- 
ment, all the actor's moves must be specific and clear. Ges- 
tures, for instance, must not be general and ineffectual, but 
for the most part should project physically in pantomime 
what the actor is projecting vocally. 

Basically the movement of any good actor should be 
a kind of dance insofar as it should respond to the rhythm 
of the emotion and thinking within each scene being 
played. For example, if an actor is supposed to be in panic 
because his house is burning down, he should not wander 
contemplatively about the stage while delivering his lines, 
but he should move excitedly and quickly in order to com- 
municate visually his emotional state. His movement also 
should point up or emphasize the important things he says, 
just as a dancer's movement emphasizes the beat in the 
music. The actor should be sharp and clear in his move- 
ment, not wandering and uncertain. Have you ever tried 
to follow a dancer who was uncertain of just where his next 




















step would take him? Needless to say, it is a difficult job 
at best. Likewise, the audience has a difficult time following 
the meaning of the actor who wanders aimlessly about the 
stage no matter what he is saying. Now this all takes physi- 
cal agility and discipline, and I haven't even discussed the 
art of fencing or the many other unusual physical require- 
ments of many plays, especially the classical ones. So there 
is great need for the actor either to exercise frequently, take 
modern dance, or learn how to fence just to fit his body for 
the requirements of his art. 

Therefore, there is much to be said for an actor learn- 
ing as much as he can about vocal and bodily techniques. 
And while it is true that many of the so-called “gusty” and 
“sensitive” modern plays require more in the way of truth- 
ful or believable acting than they require in techniques, no 
actor can successfully do the great plays of the past without 
an ability to use the techniques we have discussed above. 
So therefore, I think both qualities are necessary to good 
acting: truth and theatricality. 


a a a a Ce bol 


When ordering from our advertisers, be sure to mention 
Catholic Theatre Conference. 
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PLEDGE COUPON 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| In the interests of promoting creative writing by 
| Catholic playwrights through the medium of play- 
| wrighting workshops and laboratory productions, we 
| 
| 
| 


of 
pledge: 


l. To contribute $... toward the Living 
Endowment for Catholic Playwrighting Workshops 


(Payment enclosed; bill us later); and 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Ul. To produce during the year of the National 
| Playwriting Festival (September, ‘58 to August 28, 
| ‘59) an original, unpublished Catholic play provided 
| that it is feasible from the viewpoint of script quality 
| and suitability to our production limitations. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


We understand that we will receive in late summer 
of 1958 a list of available unpublished Catholic plays 
which are recommended by the Conference for lab- 
oratory or public presentation. 








CAPTAIN KIDD’S RETURN 


By Virginia and Lawrence Dugan. A play that shows 
“another side” of the famous pirate—against a background 
of suspense and intrigue. Cast: 7 M, and 5 W. 


COME OUT OF THE CLOSET 


By Rollin W. Coyle. An exceedingly ‘‘atmospheric’’ 
apartment in New York City provides a mysterious and hu- 
morous setting for this fast-moving play. Cast: 5M, 6W. 


DOUBLE BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY 


By Robert St. Clair. A Western mining town and a New 
England sitting room present exceptional backgrounds for 
this adaptation of Mark Twain's famous story of Sherlock 
Holmes. Cast: 8 M, 7 W. 


FOG ISLAND 


By E. Clayton McCarty. A thrilling play on a timely 
theme. Sinister persons try to wrest atomic secrets from a 
young scientist held captive on a fog-bound island. Cast: 
4M, 7 W. 


Evanston 





Popular Ohree-Act Mystery and Suspense Royalty Plays 


GHOST WANTED 


By Gurnsey Le Pelley. Two boys apply for the job of 
“ghosts” in a lonely house . . . only to find they get more 
than they bargained for. The play is packed with amusing 
incidents, as well as mystery. Cast: 5 M, 7 W. 


IN CASE OF MURDER 


By Frank Wattron. A sparkling mystery-farce in which 
a TV writer's story of a homicide seems to come all too 
true. Cast: 7 M, 6 W. 


IT’S ALL IN YOUR HEAD 


By Charles Quimby Burdette. Evil omens prevail in an 
ancient house which is being renovated, providing an ex- 
cellent blend of mystery and humor. Cast: 5 M, 6 W. 


MIDNIGHT 


By Glenn Hughes. A counterfeiting press and an unusual 
assortment of people—all in a supposedly deserted house 
on New Year's Eve. A truly clever play. Cast: 7 M, 6 W. 


For full description of these plays, write for the Row-Peterson Drama Catalogue. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Illinois 
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WORKSHOP FOR SISTERS 


by FATHER ELRIC J. WARWICK, O.F.M. 


Workshop Director, Quincy College, Ouincy, Il. 


In June, 1957, the drama department of Quincy College 
offered a workshop in drama for Religious Sisters. Thirty-five 
Sisters, representing seventeen religious orders and eleven dif- 
ferent states, attended this first workshop. 

The program was directed towards the problems of home- 
room supervisors or English instructors who had had little or 
no previous training in drama and who, nevertheless, were 
saddled with the seasonal or class play for the year. 

In keeping with this general purpose, all the activities 
of the workshop were of an extremely practical nature. A class 
was devoted to analyzing plays which Sisters might use during 
the next school year. The fundamental elements of play pro- 
duction, such as blocking, stage movements and business, were 
considered and practiced in another class. The technical prob- 
lems of making a flat, lighting a set, designing a set, and 
make-up, constituted material for a third class. 

Each afternoon was spent in actually constructing flats 
and parallels or risers. Each Sister was given a seven foot 
piece of 1 inch x 2 inch white pine on the afternoon of the 
second day, and told to make a model flat, two feet by one 
foot in size, complete in every detail. The results of this ex- 
periment were both instructive and amusing. The practical 
knowledge derived from this first essay was thereafter, em- 
ployed in building a number of full size flats, many of which 
were utilized for the settings of the three one-act plays pre- 
sented in the last evening. 

On the first afternoon of the session, three one-act plays 
(the murder sequence from Macbeth, cuttings from You Can't 
Take It with You and 12 Angry Women) were cast. Evenings 
were spent rehearsing. On Friday evening, the three plays were 
presented, complete with scenery, lights, suggested costumes, 
make-up where needed, and with all lines memorized. The 
audience was confined to Religious Sisters and a few priests 
from the Quincy College faculty. The time interval between 
the casting of these plays and their presentation was a little 
less than four and one half days. 

Thus, in the short space of five working days, Monday 
through Friday, the participants in the workshop were exposed 
in the most practical possible way to every phase of play 
production, ‘Most practical”” means each one ‘‘did it herself.” 

But it was work, the Sisters’ reaction to the overall pro- 
gram is indicated in the following comments. 


“This has been a full week in the fullest sense of the 
word, educationally, dramatically and ‘Franciscanally’ speak- 
ing.’ 

“Although I growled my head off about the acting—I 
really loved it—Don’t give up making people act.” 

“It was work in class, outside of class and in the shop, 
but that is what we expected.” 

“The workshop proved especially valuable because of 
its stress on performance rather than on all verbal evaluation 
and theorizing about dramatic art.” 

“Seldom are all (faculty) members so well liked by stu- 
dents—it must be because we saw the fine teamwork.” 

“Believe me, I've taken courses for six weeks or a semes- 
ter which don’t begin to compare in terms of practical value.” 

And from recent letters: 

“I can’t count the many times I went back in spirit to 
that helpful week at Quincy College. Problems in production 
that I face this year were met and discussed during those 
days.” 

“It almost seems presumptuous to hope for another treat 
in dramatics, although I know I surely need help in our heavy 
program here. It will be with a holy envy that I see who will 
be the lucky ones this year.” 

“There is perhaps nothing of the past summer which 
recalls such happy memories as the week spent at the college. 
Of our group of 35, the only one whom I have seen is Sr. 

—. Each time we meet we enjoy the week all over again. 
Both she and I would like nothing better than to return for 
the two weeks course next summer.” 

The only adverse comment, if it be such, was that the 
activities were too concentrated. In fact, the members of this 
pioneer group unanimously advised the workshop staff to ex- 
tend the number of days. This advice has been dutifully 
heeded. Thus, the drama workshop for the summer of °58, will 
run for two weeks, from Friday, June 13, to Friday, June 27. 

The workshop courses will remain basically the same: 
Play Analysis, Production Fundamentals, and Technical Prob- 
lems in Production. In addition, courses in directing, acting 
and stage lighting will be listed as optional for members of 
last year's workshop and any others who are interested. 
Whether these latter are actually offered will depend on how 
many indicate an interest in the same. 
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The policy of casting everyone in a play will be followed. 
Three or more one-act plays will, therefore, be produced in the 
workshop. An alternate plan in this regard is to produce one 
three-act play that the students might have an opportunity to 
witness a finished product by the end of the two week period. 

Because the courses are all of a practical nature, it will be 
possible to attend either the first or the second week as a unit 
This is mentioned for the sake of those whose summer school 
schedule forbids them the leisure of the full two week period. 
Originally, this time of the year was selected to enable Sisters 
working on other degrees to attend the workshop without in- 
terfering with their regular summer school schedule 

The same experienced staff will be on hand again this 
year. And while the precise tuition rates have not as yet been 
computed, it is probably safe to say that they will be compa- 
rable to those of last year, i.e. about $80.00 for the two-week 
period (includes room, board, expense of visiting instructors, 
price of materials). It will also be possible to earn from two 
to four hours academic credit in drama. This, however, is not 
included in the fee listed above. 

In passing it might be mentioned that Quincy College is 





run by Franciscan Fathers; is located on the Mississippi river 
about one hundred miles north of St. Louis; is easily accessible 
via the Burlington, Quincy, Kansas City railroad; and is fully 
accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and by the University of Illinois as a four 


year college 





International Theatre Month is sponsored in the 
United States by the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, the American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation and the National Theatre Arts Council (pub- 
lishers of Theatre Arts Magazine). ITM encourages 
community, educational and professional theatre pro- 
ductions of plays which demonstrate such universal 
themes as human rights, freedom of the individual, 
and moral and spiritual truths which men of all nations 
share as a common bond. NCTC organization re- 
presentative of ITM is Robert Smett. 
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DePadua High School, Ashland, Wisconsin entered the above photo (left) of makeup for Lincoln from their production of "Abe 


Lincoln in Illinois." School was awarded Wisconsin state award, gold plaque for "A" rating, for performance at the state 
festival for high school plays at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Dec. 7. (Center) Makeup for Gluttony at monthly meeting of Immacu- 
late Conception Academy, Dubuque, lowa. (Right) Chatrand, the Magician, from three act melodrama, "The Spider," produced 


by Pierz Memorial High School, Pierz, Minnesota. 





Regional and Unit Activities 


Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., was host to the 
Greater New York Catholic Theatre College Workshop, 
Feb. 14-16. Productions included: ‘The Glass Menagerie,” 
“The Boor,’ “Mary Stuart,” and dance-dramas, “Salve Re- 
gina’ and “America.” 

Welcome was given by Mother du Sacre Coeur, R.S.H.M., 
and dedication by Mrs. Christopher Wyatt. Keynote lecture, 
“Tomorrow's Theatre,’ was given by Eddie Dowling. Speakers 
and panelists included: Mother Peter, R.S.H.M., Miss Ger- 
trude Walsh, Raphael Kelly, Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert, Bob 
Mulligan, Richard J. Walsh, James J. Powers, Arthur Cava- 
naugh. 

Ninth High School Drama Festival of the Los Angeles 
Unit was held at Immaculate Heart College on January 18-19. 

Productions included: “Shadow of a Dream,” “By the 


Grace of God,” ‘The Cracked Cross,” “ ‘Op-O’-Me-Thumb, ” 
“Unto Us, The Teenagers,” “Afraid of the Dark,” “All But 
the Truth,” “A Wordy Duologue,” Scenes from “The Lark,” 
and “Anastasia,” “All on a Summer’s Day,” ‘The Lost Prin- 
cess,” ‘Evening Star.’ 

Award winning schools were Santa Barbara Catholic, 
Immaculate Heart, Bishop Conaty Memorial, Chaminade and 
Bishop Amat Memorial. 

Three one act play festivals were held by the Omaha Unit 
on January 10, 14 and 16, at St. Joseph Academy, Cathedral 
High School and St. Joseph High School. 

Productions included: “For Love of a House,” ‘No 
Greater Love,’ “High Window,” “Old Woman Shows Her 
Medals,”’ ‘‘Riders to the Sea,” “Sunday Costs Five Pesos,” and 
“Sky Fodder.” 
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THE DIRECTOR TAKES STOCK 


by THERESE MARIE CUNY 


There are moments in the life of any director when the 
winds of fate seem certain to beat down any small shred of 
faith and hope in a production or indeed, in all humanity ;— 
moments when the psychiatrist's couch sounds like the only 
place to turn for a solution to it all. Even without the solution, 
that would be restful at least. To those ‘outside the fold” of 
theatre this is considered, unfortunately, a necessary state of 
affairs. We are the ‘artistes’ of the faculty. We are “differ- 
ent.” They have come to expect a display of temperament, an 
occasional blow-up, a period of time that disrupts the entire 
school schedule. 

The director who creates such furore usually disclaims 
this side of his personality—the fault lies with the crew, cast, 
moderator, the principal, or, if it can’t conveniently be saddled 
in any one of these places, there’s always the janitor. He can’t 
offer any rebuttal—he doesn’t speak English. 

If the chaotic situation is traced back—and it should be 
as a means of avoiding repetition (to say nothing of the 
humbling effects that result)—-we find most frequently a lack 
of proper organization. “Elementary, my dear Watson!" you 
say—but there’s more. Lack of organization that stems from 
insufhicient time and poor planning. Now, rather than suggest 
that every director stretch out the production time schedule, I 
would prefer to say that not one hour more than necessary 
be given to rehearsal. I've seen too many plays worn thin 
by more rehearsal time than was warranted. There is, of course, 
no limit to what we hope to gain in performance, but there 
comes a time when it is no longer attainable with ¢his play 
and with these characters. If you are one of the few directors 
blessed with much time rather than too little, moving on to 
new material, instead of laboring too long over the present 
one, will be progress in the right direction. At the high-school 
level in particular, a play can easily become mechanical and 
lose freshness and spontaneity because the director sought per- 
fection of performance rather than perfection in the sense of 
giving the best within the limits of the group and of the play 
itself. 

On the other side of the picture, however,—and too fre- 
quently—we have the play that is ‘sandwiched in’’ between 
umpteen other activities. We've barely cleared away the props 
from the last performance when Sister Mary Principal is tap- 
ping us on the shoulder to say that “since Sister Mary Glee 
Club is ill and won't able to do the program for the Mother's 
Club, could we do a little (?) something? An hour and a half 
or even an hour would be sufficient. That shouldn't be too 
difhcult."” With all best efforts, interest, and enthusiasm, a cer- 
tain period of time is essential to assimilate the ideas, adjust 
to the situation and finally to ease into—not jump into—the 
characterizations needed. Rushing a play through, what should 
be a rehearsal period, into production brings little or nothing 
to cast, crew, or audience. 

Far be it from me to try to state specifically in terms of 


hours and weeks the time needed. I have read articles which 
indicated exactly the period of time that should be given to 
a one-act or a three-act play. Frankly, such a chart is useful 
only in the most general way. A one-act play can be done 
anywhere from ten to fifty hours, but with forty hours lee- 
way, this is really no gauge. Since no two groups are alike, | 
think the exact period of time needs to be measured by apti- 
tude of group, mental ability, technical training, frequency of 
rehearsal, and the length and spacing of rehearsal periods. 
Any one of these factors can make a difference. The director 
should be able to balance these and then firmly insist on the 
time needed with no concession one way or another. 


With the period of time established, the director who 
doesn't like headaches will exert his heaviest effort to careful 
planning rather than tempestuous outbursts later. “Living only 
24 hours at a time’”’ is good advice if it pertains to breathing, 
eating and sleeping—but each 24 hours can be anguish if 
there is no pre-planning of the working hours. True, the best 
of plans will go awry or need readjustment, but this creates 
all the more reason for order and plan. 

A well-trained company will expect to see cast and crew 
schedules filled in before the play swings into rehearsal. Each 
crew should know 1) what is expected of them, 2) when to 
start preparation of work and 3) when to be ready with re 
sults. The Cast should know 1) when memorization of lines 
is expected, 2) when blocking is to be completed and 3) what 
periods of time will be given to polishing the performance, 
and 4) to adjustment to the technical features of the produc- 
tion. Such a schedule permits the director to see the play ob- 
jectively and give a polish and glow to the whole. Instead of 
the excited and harrassed manner that accompanies last-minute 
changes, admonitions and a contagious state of hysteria among 
all concerned, it permits the entire company to slip into their 
assorted roles in a relaxed manner on the dates of the play. 
Participants then have the chance to really “feel” their roles, 
to work for better motivation, to sound new depths. The crew 
has time to “see the whole’’ rather than just their small jobs 
and to better assimilate the meaning of the word “theatre.” 


Then, on opening night the director can, with confidence, 
walk to the rear of the auditorium, see the curtain open, and 
know confidently that all will do their best. He will know, 
not have to guess, what that best will be. It is this kind of 
performance that gives the esprit-de-corp to the group, the 
feeling of achievement and the realization that this is another 
stepping-stone toward better theatre. It is this kind of per- 
formance that also keeps the director from becoming a poten- 
tial ulcer patient and insures his respect and acceptance by the 
other members of the faculty. Last and most important, it 
brings the satisfaction of permitting the play to become an 
end in itself while at the same time, it becomes a means to an 
end in the educational value it offers to participants. 
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NEWS NOTES 


(Continued from page 2.) 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois—Play Festival, 
Feb. 1; Speech Festival, Feb. 9; Electra, March 7. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, lowa—Angel of Saint Trin- 
ian's, Nov. 8-10; The Chalk Garden (book-in-hand, arena, 
student produced and directed), Dec. 12; Nicolot and Nic- 
ollette (children’s play, produced and directed by students), 
March 8, 9; Student production, March 16; Brighten The 
Corner (Readers’ Theatre), March 26; Arts Festival, April 
27-May 10; The Matchmaker (Arena), May 3-5. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio—Tiger At The 
Gates, Mar. 20; Lucky for Me (original musical), Apr. 20. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pennsylvania Everyman 
(traditional production), mid-Lent; Student directed one- 
acters at Feb. and March meetings. 





Lower Lobby, Joseph J. Weber Memorial, Mercy- 
hurst College, Erie Pennsylvania. Erected in 1953, 
this building houses spacious library facilities and 
a well-equipped Little Theatre with a seating 
capacity of 350. 


Presentation Junior College, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Jenny Kissed Me, Nov. 24; One Red Rose, Christmas; 

The Song of Bernadette, Feb. 11. 

Loyola University—For the Time Being, by W. H. 
Auden, directed by Catherine M. Geary, Dec. 11. 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri — The 
Navy Blues, original musical, Feb. 15, 16. 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 


New York—Dramatic Workshop, Personality in American 
Drama: Richard Hayes, Jose Quintero; Art, Morality *nd 
Censorship Panel: Rev. John Courtney Murray, S.J., Nor- 
man St. John-Stevas, Cleanth Brooks, Feb. 9. 


High School 


Saint Mary Academy, Monroe, Michigan—Formal Tea 
for Players, featuring fashions from early colonial to pres- 
ent day, Jan. 25; Make-up demonstration, Jan. 30; Our 
Lady of Lourdes film, Feb. 11; Teresa of Avila film, Feb. 
20; Smallest of All, March 1, 2; Groundbreaking for new 
Marian Auditorium, March. 

St. Boniface High School, Cold Spring, Minnesota 
One Family Sings (Sister M. Michaela, O.S.B., director, 
writes ‘Every one of the 73 seniors have roles in the pro- 
duction. When this play closes, almost 250 of our 350 stu- 
dents will have played roles in some dramatic production 
this year."’) March 9, 10. 

Institute of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Maryland—Song 
at the Scaffold, March 1. 

St. Louis University High School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Harvey, Feb. 28, March 1. 

Cathedral High, Duluth, Minnesota——Anastasia, April. 

St. John High School, Little Chute, Wisconsin—Small- 
est of All, March 16, 18, 23, 25. 

Immaculata High School, Chicago, Illinois—The Boy 
Friend, Feb. 9-15. 

Sts. Peter and Paul School, Seneca, Kansas—Belle of 
Bagdad, Feb.; Curious Savage, April. 

Benedictine Academy, Elizabeth, New Jersey — Jenny 
Kissed Me, Dec. 6, 7. 

Mother of Mercy Academy, Cincinnati, Ohio—White 
Gypsy, an operetta, Jan. 19. 

Our Lady of Victory High School, Fort Worth, Texas 

one act play festival, Feb.; The Boy with a Cart at Texas 
Christian One Act Play Festival, March; Drama Clinic for 
North Central Texas area, March. 

Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, lowa- 

The Song of Bernadette, Feb. 15, 16. 





Medals of St. Genesius 
for your drama club members 
for awards 
for you 
Sterling Silver — $1.50 Double gold-filled — $2.50 
Solid Gold — $15.00 


Order Medals from: 


ANNA HELEN REUTER 
3800 Lake Shore Drive Chicago 13, Illinois 
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WELCOME MAT 


James Morley 


College of St. Joseph 
Drama Department 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Sister John Damian 


Our Lady of Sorrows School 
23619 Powers Road 
Farmington, Michigan 


Bro. Eugene Fitzsimmons, S.M. 


Assumption High School 
59th & St. Clair 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


M iss Helen W esley 


Bishop O’Hern High School 
Ellicott & Riley Streets 
Buffalo 9, New York 


Sister Edward Anita, S.S.J. 


Bethlehem Catholic High 
School 

Fourth & Webster Streets 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


St. Pius X Seminary 


Box 7 
Rio Dell, Calif. 


Rev. Robert Caruana, O.Carm. 
Mount Carmel High School 


Whitefriars Drive 
Auburn, New York 


Sister M. Bernard Marie, S.S.J. 


St. Patrick’s School 
Portland, Michigan 


Rev. Lawrence Griffin 


Bishop Fallon Dramatic Guild 
1238 Main Street 
Buffalo 9, New York 


St. Agnes High School 
300 East River Road 
Rochester 20, New York 


Sister Mary Edward, C.PP.S. 


5400 Fenwick Avenue 
Norwood 12, Ohio 


Sister Mary Magdala 


St. Joseph’s Academy 
226 South Seventh St. 
Chickasha, Oklahoma 


Fr. Sigmund Brambilla, O.F.M 


St. Francis Seminary 
| owell. Mass. 
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Fr. Berthold Fahey, O.Carm 


Joliet Catholic High School 
29 North Broadway 
Joliet, Illinois 


Rev. Gentil Katoski, O.F.M 


St. Joseph Seminary 
Westmount, Illinois 








From Samisen to Sayonara 
(Continued from page 1.) 


with rich, exotic costuming and elaborate, unrealistic makeup. 
It was a form of theatre designed for theatricalism, and the 
ever-present musicians, stage hands (dressed in black and, 
therefore, theoretically invisible to an oriental audience) and 
dancers reminded the audience that they were watching a 
performance. 

The classical origin or the blatant theatricalism of Kabuki 
does not detract from its popularity. 


Kabuki is made up of the Japanese words ‘Ka’ and 
“bu'’’—which when pronounced as “uta” and “mai” 
means ‘‘song’’ and “dance”’ respectively. It is a classi- 
cal theatre, maintained in traditional and near-perfect 
form, and the most popular theatre, actively sup- 
ported by the people of Japan." 


Constructively, in the Kabuki theatre, there is a long cen- 
tral ramp that runs through the audience and onto the stage. 
Here, on a platform that is elevated only slightly from the 
acting area, and in full view, sit the musicians. The background 
of the stage is a series of screens, plainly decorated if at all, 
and the floor, usually, is covered with straw mats. The move- 
ments are highly stylized, the makeup and costuming frankly 
theatrical, and the dialogue chanted or sung. 

In 1956, Clarke College in Dubuque decided to stage a 
Kabuki play to introduce its students and the local audiences 
to this exciting type of theatre. The immediate problems were 
awesome and challenging. In the brief rehearsal period alotted 
the production, could our actors and actresses absorb the intri- 
cate style of the Kabuki chant, the dance-like movements, and 
where—oh, where—could we find a group of samisen players? 
Where, for that matter, could we find some samisens? And, 
even if this problem could be met, could the musicians master 
in a few short weeks the intricate art of joruri? 

The obvious answer to student-directress Barbara Ber- 
noudy was “No” to all questions. And yet we wanted very 
much to introduce this form during the season. So Miss Ber- 
noudy very wisely decided to capture as much of the mood and 
color of Kabuki as possible. The costumes, makeup and 
scenery must be authentic. The music must suggest the instru- 
ments used by the Kabuki musicians; and the cast must absorb 
enough of the style and movement of the highly-trained 
Kabuki players as they could. 

The first problem was music. There is in existence an al- 
bum of Kabuki music for some of their traditional plays. This 
was of service to our cast to hear and grasp some of the intri- 
cate phrasing of the Kabuki chant. But our selection was to be 
the Noh play ‘Abstraction’ from a translation by B. H. Cham- 
berlin as it appeared in volume one of Barret Clark's World 


| Kabuki program notes (Washington, D. C., Informa- 
tion section, Embassy of Japan), p. 3. 





Drama. Though this 14th century play is part of the Kabuki 
repetoire, the visiting Kabuki troupe had not performed it, 
and there was no recording of the music used for it. The score 
would have to be original, in the style of the joruri, and yet 
suggest the actual instrumentation of the Kabuki music. 

This problem fell to me, and I decided on ‘doctored 
piano.” With a melange of keys, metal beads, chains, combs, 
and tin cans placed on and between the strings of a baby 
grand, I was able to duplicate the sounds of the sticks, drums, 
bells and samisens themselves. Then, writing original music in 
the limited scale of the oriental theatre, I composed thematic 
material for each character and scene. This score was taped at 
one speed, played back at another, retaped, and replayed, and 
finally played under the show while a group of musicians with 
fake (but authentic replicas) of samisens et al pretended to 
play on stage. 

Over this score the cast chanted their lines and struck as 
many of the classic poses as they had been able to absorb. The 
actual setting was easily constructed and reasonably authentic 
—complete with runway. The stage hands, in black, moved 
what pieces had to be moved, helped the cast change costumes 
on stage, and performed the other similar functions of the 
oriental stage hand. 

The surprise was this: the new staging technique, the 
elaborate posing, and the sing-song chant did nor distract from 
the effectiveness of the play! The plot—remarkably similar to 
a French farce in that it concerns a brow-beaten but resource- 
ful husband who tries to slip away from his nagging wife to 
spend a pleasant hour with a Geisha girl—was received with 
laughter and applause. Student-directress Bernoudy, who was 
graded on this production as her senior project, had managed 
to tell a story in an unfamiliar but exciting form to a receptive 
and pleased audience. 

One of the reasons behind this warm reception may have 
been the very reason we chose to attempt it: we were bored 
with the realistic, stilted productions of today’s grim and nat- 
uralistic Broadway dramas. Kabuki was new, exciting, and 
fun; and it stimulated our students to more imaginative meth- 
ods of staging. Further, it pin-pointed the devices borrowed 
from the oriental theatre by our Western playwrights and di- 
rectors. It was obvious from our production, for example, 
where Thornton Wilder got the idea for his visible—and 
verbose—Stage Manager of Our Town and Happy Journey. 

It is ironic that this discontent with our contemporary 
theatre promoted our production of Kabuki, for Kabuki itself 
grew out of a ‘revolt’ against the contemporary theatre of 


Japan. 


When Kabuki'’s own playwrights lacked inventive- 
ness, the actors turned to the formal, ancient, 15th 
century Noh plays. They shortened them, added live- 
ly samisen music, inserted several dance interludes, 
hurried up the action and gave them—most impor- 
tant of all—a Kabuki flavor.’ 

(Continued on next page.) 
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This birth of Kabuki is similar to the birth in America of 
musical comedy—the form most comparable in style and popu- 
larity to Kabuki. In 1866 a touring ballet troupe joined forces 
with a touring melodrama—both of whom were finding no 
audience for their respective productions—and in so doing, 
shortened and “hurried up the action’ of the melodrama, 
added lively music, inserted dances and approximately one 
hundred ladies in black tights. It opened at Niblo’s Garden in 
New York as The Black Crook and grossed over a million dol- 
lars. Moreover, it gave birth to a host of imitators and the still 
most-popular form of American theatre—musical comedy. 

It is interesting, too, that the ‘Kabuki flavor’ referred to 
earlier is described as rooted in dance. 


Dancing is the essence of the Kabuki theatre. In a 
sense . . . Kabuki owes its origin to sources that, 
in turn, developed from dance forms which were the 
earliest dramatic expressions of the Japanese people.” 


And the highest forms of American musical theatre also had 
its roots in dance, beginning with Rose Marie to the dance- 
drama, West Side Story. 

From Thornton Wilder to Leonard Bernstein, we have 
borrowed devices in staging and form. Perhaps tomorrow the 
Western theatre, in rebelling against pseudo-realism, will ar- 
rive at more new concepts through examination of the Eastern 
classical drama. Perhaps tomorrow Broadway will produce 
plays of higher artistic worth, greater theatrical excitement, 
and universal truth from observing the centuries-old, frankly 
theatrical, always stimulating Kabuki theatre of Japan. 





FAVORITE PLAYS FOR CATHOLIC THEATRE 


by Rev. Anthony Zoghby 
Founder, Mobile Theatre Guild 


MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL ............ T. S. Eliot 
ee ale a ae Se a Urban Nagle, O.P. 
ET SE, Saw bcewcedcceceacdd John Coppinger 
SEED 25.46 iwikeese sd suedekeseeesed G. B. Shaw 
REE nk hecdeesereese cece William Shakespeare 
/ 5 ESR ae ae Pa Emmet Lavery 
Be Ee EE oc osc cecccccccessd Graham Greene 
A SLEEP OF PRISONERS .............. Christopher Pry 
TEACH ME HOW TO CRY ............. Patricia Joudry 





Library Acquisition 
Therese Marie Cuny’s adaptation of TROJAN 
WOMEN, produced at this season’s Chicago Drama Festi- 
val, is available to members in the NCTC library. 


EVANSVILLE’S ‘EMMY’ 


This past November we produced THE DESK SET in 
Evansville. It was a success largely due to the tremendous co- 
operation put forth by the members on this, a highly technical, 
play. Besides requiring a strong feminine lead, we needed a 
two-level set and an electronic brain. 

We started work actually months before rehearsals began, 
and we found we had started none too soon. The two-level 
set required some engineering due to our smaller stage. 
Limited to a 12 ft. proscenium, we were forced to cut down 
on the balcony working area. The problem was solved with 
the erection of a three ft. platform across the back of the stage 
with steps leading up stage right. Several bookcases were 
placed stage left on the platform with signs on the flats stage 
reading “Section G" and arrow to offstage. A railing was 
placed on the outside edge of the platform, with the same 
type railing continuing in the main ofhce stage right. Our 
color scheme was green and cream which blended in well with 
the gray file cabinets and mahogany office equipment. For- 
tunately, one of our local stationers furnished the complete 
set from the water cooler to the dictating machine. 

Construction of the brain, however, was another story. 
Not being a member of The International Business Machines 
Corporation, we did not have an Emmarac in our basement. 
We canvassed our members, and luckily found Mr. Larry 
Forster a former radioman who was ‘electronically minded” 
and who consented to take over the job. Mr. Forster put in 
many hours with his crew both at The Playhouse and at home, 
and came up with a very credible brain. “Emmy"’ was con- 
structed of aluminum painted cardboard on a wood frame 
mounted on casters. The board was seven feet high, nine fect 
long, and two feet thick, and in front of it was a smaller con- 
sole which held a typewriter, switches, and ticker tape. Fitted 
into the cardboard frame were multi-colored Christmas tree 
lights (three color scheme) all wired to blink alternately, not 
as a circuit. Four giant, transcription-size records spun on the 
front while the lights flashed in varied patterns. 


A six ft. hubber tube was used to blow smoke through 
to the console for “Emmy’s’’ big explosion. Also, we had the 
cast members pull the ticker tape out manually when reading 
it which made it appear electrically operated. 

Mr. Forster installed an audio-oscillator in the back of 
the machine which emitted the steady buzz and “boop boop a 
doop” sounds. Due to the two feet thickness, and the nine 
feet length, four men were able to stand and sit comfortably 
in back of “Emmy” and operate the controls. There were many 
sound cues, and these four were none too many. It was a 
show in itself watching the third act from behind the scenes. 


Do THE DESK SET next season. You'll have fun! 


—THE CATHOLIC THEATRE GUILD 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Catholic Playwrighting 
Workshop ‘58 


sponsored by 


the members of 


* 
NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 
THEATRE 
‘ CONFERENCE 


at the invitation of 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 9 - 13 


= 
DONALD HUGH DICKINSON, Chairman 
az 


In virtue of the N.C.T.C. Living Endowment, tuition and board 
for the Playwrighting Workshop will be free of charge to those 
who are judged to be qualified by the Board of Admissions. 


For information and application write: 


Workshop Registrar 

National Catholic Theatre Conference 
142 Laverack Avenue 

Lancaster, New York 
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